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OUR WORK. 

Daring the past month we have been very busy in 
the distribution of nearly 200,000 copies of our 
paper, containing a copy of the law, through the 
three hundred and odd towns and cities of the State, 
and in selecting and appointing, so far as possible, 
agents to represent us in such towns and cities. In 
Boston, through the kindness of the City Govern- 
ment, and the agency of the Police, we have distri- 
buted over 30,000. In the various other cities of the 
State, through the kindness of their respective 
Mayors and municipal authorities, we have distrib- 
uted a large number. Through the kindness of 
members of the Legislature we have distributed 
nearly 40,000 in the towns they represent ; and 


Bthrough the kindness of General Burt, and vari- 


ous other post-masters and friends, we have dis- 
tributed the rest. All without a single dollar's 
expense to the Society except expressage, and post- 
age on sample papers and correspondence. To all 
these gentlemen our warmest thanks. May they 
hever regret the service they have done to Our 
Dumb Animals. 

Our intention has been to put a copy into every house 
inthe State; if any have been omitted it has been 
from no lack of effort on our part. The work has 


been an arduous one, involving correspondence with 
nearly seven hundred post-masters and many others. 
In addition to this we have ‘been devising and per- 
fecting proper books and forms of complaint, per- 
fecting machinery—getting ready to work. Our 
objects have been, first, to distribute the law, that 
no man should suffer by reason of ignorance; 
second, to arouse public opinion, to organize and 
establish a Society sufficiently powerful to deal ef- 
fectively with any form of abuse, and to send our 
paper into every city and town so that we can talk 
to the whole people of the State on this important 
subject. That we have distributed the law, probably 
most people in the State can vouch for. That we 
have succeeded in arousing public opinion, numerous 
letters from all quarters furnish ample evidence. 
The cruel custom of carrying calves tied in wagons 
in the old form is being done away with. Some 
butchers are discontinuing the custom of bleeding 
calves before they are killed. One of the oldest and 
most intiuential butchers of Brighton has joined our 
Society; and, if we mistake not, is only the first of 
a long list of the respectable butchers of that town 
who will be found with us iu this work. Two new 
inventions in cars for carrying cattle have been sub- 
mitted to us, which promise great good. We are 
assured that the time is fast coming when we can 
eat veal that has not been made white and indiges- 
tible by torture, and beef that is not poisoned with 
ulcers or fever. 

We havea three-fold work before us, First, to pro- 
tect dumb animals; second, to convert human brutes 
into merciful men; third, to educate the children— 
to teach them that God created and cares for every 
living thing; that cruelty to the defenceless is not 
only mean and cowardly, but in direct conflict with 
the principles of Christianity, and leading on to all 
that is bad and wicked in the State. Such is our 
work, and in it we ask the aid and prayers of every 
patriot, of every man and woman who believes in 
God and would promote the highest welfare of our 
common country. 


OUR PAPER. 


So far as we are informed, ours is the first publi- 
cation of its kind in the world intended for general 


circulation amongst the people. We desire that it, 
or some other paper representing the interests of 
dumb animals, shall be offered to the citizens of all 
our prominent cities, and so faras possible, to all the 
citizens of this country, before the end of the current 
year. ‘The legal powers of our Society are limited 
to this commonwealth, but we desire to send its 
publication wherever good can be accomplished 
by the sénding. If we had the means we would 
place a copy of it every month in every family in 
America, and every dollar given to our Society, or 
subscribed for the paper gives us just so much addi- 
tional power of wider circulation. Will not you 
friends who read this, ask your friends to read it, 
and subscribe for it? Don’t you know some one 
who has time to canvass forit? For every five dollars 
received we will send six copies a year; or, to all 
who will canvass for it, we will allow twenty per 
cent of subscriptions paid. Our work is not with 
dumb animals alone, but to educate to a higher 
humanity. 


“To teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 

For life, which in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence.” 


COMPLAINTS. 


We have had many complaints already brought to 
the notice of the Society. Most of them we have 
arranged satistactorily without prosecutions. Some 
of them we hold in abeyance. Until the law could 
be thoroughly distributed, we have thought it better 
to avoid prosecutions. 


> 


(From the Massachusetts Ploughman.) 


Cruelty to Animals in their Lives and 
at their Deaths. 


“What is everybody’s business, is nobody’s,”— 
so says the proverb; so say all observation and ex- 
perience in actual life; and this being true, we are 
glad to welcome among the benevolent societies of 
our State, the one just chartered by the legislature 
for the ‘‘ Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 

The society starts under the best auspices, and 
will doubtless do great good in the community, for 
no coarse brutality can be exercised toward the 
humble and useful animals subject to man, without 
its reacting upon those who practise it, and those 
who are accustomed to its exhibition. 

We well recollect our feeling of horror at the bru- 
tal treatment of young calves designed for the 
butchers, which were cruelly tied together by the 
legs, and thrust under the seats of a country wagon, 
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and thus borne miles in a hot summer’s day to the 
shambles. 

As ‘honesty is not only the best policy,” but is 
the only true policy in dealing with human beings, 
so humanity is the only true policy for all in dealing 
with those animals which are subjected to the high- 
er intelligence of men. By firm but kind treatment, 
we gain from them all the service they can render, 
and when their lives are devoted to or spent in our 
service, it is our duty to deprive them of those lives 
in the speediest and least cruel manner possible. 

Some of the “shrinkage” allowed for in cattle 
sold at our stock yards, might be avoided, if the cat- 
tle and stock were properly treated in the cars dur- 
ing the ‘‘ middle passage,” as full of horrors to them 
as it was to the negro slave, whose case excited the 
indignation of the civilized world. And so too of 
wintering cattle, we have uniformly in our columns 
enjoined upon those having the care of stock, the 
necessity for kind treatment in a pecuniary, as well 
as in a humane point of view; not, we trust, in any 
sentimental way, but as stock raisers ourselves, and 
interested in the profit as well as the humanity of 
considerate attention to their comfort in feeding and 
housing in our long winter months, that they may 
come out in good (which means profitable) condition 
in the spring. Cattle exposed to the storms of win- 
ter, half fed, badly housed, can never be brought to 
so good condition when turned out to grass, as 
those with which a contrary course is pursued, a 
course dictated by humanity, self interest, and a de- 
sire to make them ‘“ pay.” 

And the horse too; what animal so useful in his 
prime? what animal so abused and neglected after 
he has devoted his whole life to man? Condemned 
to exert a killing speed when in his strength, and 
to the most brutal usage when that strength has 
been exhausted; no pen can relate the wrongs he 
suffers from his cruel and inhuman masters. We 
have before us a striking cut of a “ Poor old Horse,” 
with the various external maladies to which he has 
been subjected, so far as they can be depicted by an 
engraving, and of the thirty-one external diseases 
and disfiguremerts, the greater part of which are 
caused by overwork, exposure, straining and neg- 
lect. Any one to look at it, would think that no 
human being could be found thus to maltreat an ani- 
mal whose whole life, from colthood to old age, is a 
constant effort to meet the requirements, patiently 
and willingly, of his cruel task master. 

While our agricultural societies are doing their 
best to improve the breeds of our horses, we trust 
they will frown down, with fixed determination, 
these trots against time, where this noble animal is 
compelled by cruel and harsh driving, to continue 
his exertions to the point of exhaustion and of death. 
A short spurt of one half a mile to a mile, to try the 
speed, may be indulged in, but these killing trots 
should not be encouraged or allowed by any one who 
wishes to rank as a true man. ‘ Sport” ceases 
where cruelty begins. 

We have within a few months recorded in our 
pages, the death of two noble horses, caused by 
their being “* put up” to such trots between Boston 
and Worcester; and within a year or two we copied 
in our columns, the indignant remarks of our con- 
temporaries of the press in regard to the death of 
another horse from cruel overdriving between Bos- 
ton and Portland. 

We gave in our issue of June 6th, some account 
of the Chicago stock yards, and we notice in the pa- 
per published by the new socicty, an account of the 
slaughter houses of Paris; and this matter of houses 
for killing of creatures designed for human food, is 
one that we hope the new society will look after 
with promptitude and energy. We believe one of 
those interested in the society, (Dr. Clark of Bos- 
ton) recently examined the slaughter houses of a 
neighboring town, and published a report upon 
them; what ground that report took, we do not 
know, having never seen it, but we think the whole 
subject wants careful looking after, and have no 
doubt that it will get it, as its importance to the 
health of the city, as well as the country and the 
neighborhood demands. Those in the city should 
know when they purchase a piece of meat, that it was 
healthy when killed, has been properly treated since, 
and everything repulsive about it avoided in all the pro- 
cesses it has gone through. 

We hope the time will come soon, and the sooner 
the better, when it will be impossible for unhealthy 
meat (and meat may be mude unhealthy before killing 


by improper treatment, as well as after) to be sent to 
the city for sale, as it is said to be in Paris. 

No one can say he or she has no interest inthis mat- 
ter, for no one can possibly be so situated as not to have 
a vital and personal interest in it, and all will hail the 
establishment of the ‘‘ Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,” if in performing its beneficent 
mission towards dumb animals, it shall also cause 
to be respected and cared for the health, the appe- 
tite, and the feelings of animals that are not dumb, 
but “too confiding,” and whose confidence is daily 
and often shamefully abused. 


For our Dumb Animals. 
“* Kindness to God’s Creatures.” 
BY REV. GEORGE F. WORTHINGTON. 


Don’t do that, cousin Philip, dear, 
Don’t tease poor pussy so; 

“Itis God’s kitty, cousin Phil” — 
I pray you let it go. 


Yon bright and merry songster, too, 
Is God’s sweet little bird; 

Do not disturb its pleasing notes 
With stone or ugly word. 


Be not unkind to that poor dog, — 
God made old Ponto, too, 

And placed him here for a good work — 
To watch and care for you. 


Whose hand but His could e’er have framed 
That proud, majestic steed, 

So famous for intelligence, 
And form, and strength, and speed? 


The gentle cow, and gentler sheep, 
Browsing the tender sod — 

Do these not come, like all good gifts, 
From our dear Maker, God? 


Then kind and gentle be to these, — 
To dog and cat and bird, 

To horse and cow and harmless sheep, — 
Speak not a loud, rough word. 


Baltimore, Md., June, 1868. 


Public Drinking Fountains in the City of 
Boston. 


We copy from report of the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Public Bathing to the Board of Aldermen, 
Nov. 5, 1867, City Document, No. 102: 

The drinking-fountains have not as yet been 
realized, though the Committee on Water, who have 
had the subject in charge, have given it considera- 
ble attention, and a sample fountain-stand, of a pat- 
tern used in New York, has been placed on exhibi- 
tion in the lower corridor of the City Hall. This 
specimen, in iron, seems well adapted for the pur- 
pose contemplated, as recommended by the commit- 
tee of last year. It is designed to stand on the 
curbstone at the edge of the sidewalk. Atthe base, 
facing the curbstone on either side, are two small 
basins, from which dogs or pigeons can drink; 
midway in the column, on the outer side, towards 
the street, is a larger basin or trough, from which 
horses or other cattle can drink; while still higher 
up, on the inner side towards the walk, isa jet, 
falling into a small basin, from which, with a cup 
permanently attached by a chain to the column, 
pedestrians can at all times slake their thirst, — the 
same flow of water, entering at the top, answering 
the three purposes. Thesupply of water for horses, 
etc., can be increased by touching a spring in the 
side of the column; and, indeed, the whole current 
could easily be made dependent upon springs, thus 
ensuring the greatest economy of use, and, in the 
winter season, shutting off all. Such a fountain 
would bring indescribable relief and comfort to man 
and beast. Suppose a stranger in Boston is dry; 
how is he to get a drink of water? We do not know of 
a place in this whole city, off the Common, (save in the 
area in Haymarket square, where the Water Board, at 
the suggestion of the Committee on Water, has lately 
let on a supply,) where a drink of cold water is pub- 
licly offered to a thirsty stranger. There used to be 
“town-pumps,” scattered about the city, from which 


hundreds slaked their thirst daily. But the intro- 
duction of the Cochituate has driven away all these 
public conveniences, while no substitute for them 
has been provided. There ought to be, at convenient 
distances, all over the city, fountains, with dippers at 
hand, to supply the thirsty with what they want and 
need —a drink of sweet, cool water. So simple, so 
cheap, and so healthful a public improvement as 
these drinking-fountains would furnish, your com- 
mittee sincerely trust may speedily be inaugurated 
throughout the city 

And so say we, all. 

Our neighbors in Chelsea already have several of 
these fountains. We should not be behind other 
cities in this good work, and we earnestly call the 
attention of our City Government to it. Erect this 
summer in some of our most frequented thorough- 
fares fountains at moderate cost for thirsty men, 
and animals. Our four-footed friends cannot speak 
their thanks, but will it not be a rich reward to see 
them slaking their thirst with cool Cochituate, in the 
hot days of summer? 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser, July 2d. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., has voted to make every 
hydrant in the city a drinking fountain. 


TO THE SELECTMEN OF TOWNS. 


Extract FROM LETTER OF Hon. N. F. Sarrorp. 


Dear Sir :—Can your Association begin your work 
more effectively than in calling upon towns to fur- 
nish facilities for obtaining an abundant supply of 
pure water for ‘ our dumb animals.” In Dorchester 
we have, by the roadside, substantial granite troughs 
overflowing with pure streams, dripping beneath the 
shade of old forest trees. 

Can Selectmen do a nobler service than to multi- 
ply these fountains ? 

By the banks of the Charles, the Mystic, the Ne- 
pouset, and other streams of the State, excellent 
watering-places could be supplied, with slight ex- 
pense to the towns, and in many localities water 
could be conducted directly without incurring even 
the moderate expense of hydraulic rams. The town 
of Milton has scrupulously protected these ease- 
ments, and its Selectmen, in this respect, are enti- 
tled to great commendation. 

Wherever a public road crosses a river, a brook or 
rivulet, or touches the margin of a pond or spring, 
a way should be opened to afford convenient access 
to the waters, or pipes should conduct the water 
from the sources of supply to the troughs. 

Do you doubt the utitity? Go and stand by one 
of these watering-places in old Dorchester beneath 
the cool shade of those ancient forest trees, and 
note the thirsty procession of wayworn animals 
slaking their thirst, a single visit will convince you. 

N.F.S. 
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THOUGHTS FOR DRIVERS. 


First — Are these dumb animals, like ourselves, 
subject to a variety of pains, produced by cold, wet, 
heat, hard work, and many other causes; and, there- 
fore is the same work more irksome to them on one 
day than another? 

Second — Are they like ourselves, sensible of acute 
pain from blows and whipping, from the galling and 
agonizing pain of blisters produced by tight collars 
and other harness, bad feet from shoeing, strains, 
and many other causes of lameness, and from the 
use of bits and chains, pulled often in an inhuman 
manner? 

Third — Should they be lashed for unavoidable 
slipping, stumbling or other mistakes, or when sick, 
weary, faint, thirsty, overheated, or overworked? 


THE CHECK REIN. 


Look at your horse’s mouth, my friend, and see 
how he suffers, and how hot and tretty he is. 

Don’t you see that his mouth is hurt and stretched 
by the bit, with that tight check rein; and that the 
more he pulls the more he is punished? If you 
were working would you like to have your head 
buckled up in that manner ?. 

Now, do be so kind as to unhook the check rein, 
and mark the difference! Your own good sense and 
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kind heart will tell you that it is a change for the 
better. 

Your horse can now throw his head forward and 
pull with all his strength, working coolly and coim- 
fortably and twice as well as he did before the bridle 
was loosened. 

The check rein is a bad thing for both horse and 
owner, for the horse that is reined up is much 
sooner worn out than the one that has his head free. 
The best way is to have none, the next best to have 
a very loose one. 


* 


Jewish Mode of Killing Animals. 


All flesh eaten by Jews must be killed by Jewish | 


Rabbins. The Rabbin must undergo strict exam- 
ination as to his knowledge and qualifications, 
before he can receive a diploma authorizing him to 
kill. He must go to the cattle markets personally 
and select only perfectly healthy cattle. His knife 
must have a keen even edge : — 

We quote from a communication handed us by a 
Jew of this city: — ‘‘ Let me further say, that every 
species of torture to the brute creation is strictly 
prohibited to the Jew. He is not allowed to kili 
animals in the chase, or by shooting; and has the 
less temptation as he would not be permitted to eat 
them if he did, nor will the Jews be found amongst 
the patrons of the cruel practice by which your veal 
is made to look so white.” 


> 


English Method of Killing Calves. 


First stun them; then ‘ake off the head; and then 
hang up the body to drain. This method is both 
humane and profitable: —the veal thus killed is 
wholesome, more nouri-hing, more easy of diges- 
tion, more agreeable to the palate, and is delicate in 
appearance. 

We ask our butchers to try this process, and thus 
by discontinuing the torture to which these animals 
have been subjected, give us veal that we can safely 
eat. 
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A HEARTLESS PRACTICE. 


There is one most heartless practice, — a practice 
which serves to prove how selfish, hard and cruel 
the love of lucre. Men, from whom something 
better might be expected — men of education and of 
position — are, from pecuniary considerations, some- 
times known to sell an old horse, worn out in their 
service, regardless of the ceaseless suffering which 
the poor creature will be exposed to in his old age — 
that last stage of existence when the helpless animal, 
like his ungrateful master, would plead naturally for 
rest and quiet. Oh! the shame of such an act — the 
sad thoughtlessness and selfishness which it betrays. 
That noble Duke of whom England is so proud — he 
who had so often to witness the worst horrors of 
war —that iron Duke, the defender of England’s 
glory, never forgot the claims of the brute that had 
faithfully carried him, and kept it in his own 
pastures to die in peace. 


THE INNER VOICE. 


I saw a little spotted turtle sunning himself in the 
shallow water. I lifted the stick in my hand to kill 
the harmless reptile; for though I had never killed 
any creature, yet I had seen other boys, out of sport, 
destroy birds, squirrels, and the like, and I had a 
disposition to follow their wicked example; but all 
at once something checked my little arm, and a 
voice within me said, clear and loud, ‘ It is wrong.” 
I held my uplifted stick in wonder at the new emo- 
tion—the consciousness of an involuntary but in- 
ward check upon my actions —till the turtle had 
vanished from my sight. 

I hastened home and told the tale to my mother, 
and asked what it was that told me it was wrong. 
Ste wiped a tear from her eye with her apron, and 
taking me in her arms, said: ‘Some men call it 
conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice of God in 
the soul of man. If you listen and obey it, then it 
will speak clearer and clearer, and always guide you 
right; but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, then it 
will fade out little by little, and leave you all in the 
dark and without a guide. Your life depends on 
heeding this little voice.” PARKER. 


LITTLE BELL. 


Piped the blackbird on the beechwood spray— 
“ Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 
What's your name?” quoth he. 
‘“What’s your name? O stop, and straight unfold, 
Pretty maid, with showery curls of gold.” 
“Little Bell,” said she. 


Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks; 
Tossing aside her gleaming golden locks — 
* Bonny bird,” quoth she, 

“Sing me your best song before J go.” 
“ Here’s the very finest song I know, 
Little Bell,” said he. 


And the blackbird piped — you never heard 
So gay a song from any bird; 
Full of quips and wiles,— 
Now so round and rich, now so soft and slow, 
All for the love of that sweet face below, 
. Dimpled o’er with smiles. 


And the while that bonny bird did pour 
His full heart fieely o’er and o’er 

Neath the morning skies, 
In the childish heart below, 
All sweetness seemed to grow and grow; 
And shone in happy overflow 

From the blue bright eyes 


Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade, 

Peeped the squirrel through the hazel shade; 

: And from out the tree 

Swung and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear — 

While bold blackbird piped that all might hear — 
‘* Little Bell!” piped he. 


Little Bell sat down amid the fern,— 

* Squirrel! squirrel! to your task return; 
Bring me nuts!” quoth she. 

Now away the frisky squirrel hies, 

Golden woodlight gleaming in his eyes; 
And down the tree, 

Great ripe nuts, kissed down by July sun, 

In the little lap drop one by one, — 

Hark! how the blackbird pipes to see the fun, 
‘Happy Bell!” quoth he. 


Little Bell looked up and down the glade — 
‘Squirrel, squirrel from the nut-tree shade, 
Bonny blackbird, if you’re not afraid, 
Come and share with me.” 
Down came squirrel, eager for his fare, 
Down came bonny blackbird, I declare; 
Little Bell gave each his honest share — 
Ah! the merry three. 


And while the frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked upon the bough again, 
’Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below 
All sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
Shining in happy overflow, 
From her bright blue eyes. 


By her snow-white cot at close of day, 

Knelt sweet Bell with folded palms to pray; 
Very calm and clear 

Rose the praying voice to where, unseen 

In blue heaven, an angel shape serene 
Paused awhile to hear. 


“What good child is this?” the angel said, 

“That with happy heart beside her bed 
Prays so lovingly?” 

Low and soft, O! very low and soft, 

Crooned the blackbird in the orchard croft, 
“Bell, dear Bell!” crooned he. 


> 


SHORT FEEDING OF CATTLE. 
(Communication from Dr. D. D. Slade, of Newton.) 


NEWTON, June 23d, 1868. 

Section first, of the bill which has recently passed 
the Mass. Legislature, and of which the first num- 
ber of our paper contains a full copy, says whoever 
shall over-drive, over-load, over-work, torture, tor- 
ment, deprive of necessary sustenance, etc., etc., shall, 
for every such offence, be punished by imprisonment, 
etc. Itis on this last point specified in italics that 
I would say a word. Instances have come to my 
knowledge where stock, and especially cows, not 


perhaps at the time in milk, have been kept during 
the winter months in a condition just bordering upon 
starvation —and that, too, by individuals not want- 
ing in education and in the knowledge of right and 
wrong. 

If such persons would only for a moment reason 
upon the point, they would at once see that such a 
policy was by no means for their pecuniary advan- 
tage (even if they were actuated by no higher prin- 
ciple) on the contrary that such treatment of their 
animals entails upon the owner actual loss. Itis a 
well established fact that if young animals, and 
this applies more especially to young cattle, are al- 
lowed to lose strength from want of proper nutrition 
at any time, and especially during our long winters, 
it requires so long a period for them to recover and 
to regain the point from which they declined, that, 
besides the permanent injury which may be inflicted 
upon the constitution of the animal, the loss by such 
treatment far outbalances any slight gain that might 
be got by the difference in the amount of food 
saved. 

I say nothing at this time of the cruelty which 
such lingering starvation entails, and of which so 
many are thoughtlessly guilty, even in our enlight- 
ened commonwealth. I have touched merely the 
pocket. 


Yours truly, D. D. SLADE. 
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SMALL BIRDS. 


The following is taken from a public report be- 
fore the French senate :— 


“Tt is solely in the interests of agriculture being 
very seriously endangered, that men ought not to be 
allowed to continue to destroy the only auxiliaries 
which can effectually stop the increase of insects, 
the bane of all cultivation. Against such enemies 
man is powerless, and if Godin his wisdom, had not 
provided a remedy, vegetation would have disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. 

This providential mission of birds ranks as one 
of the best proved truths of science. Yet man, 
shows himself the most terrible enemy of these gen- 
tle and useful creatures.” 

Our French neighbors say that in one of the East- 
ern departments, the value of grain destroyed by 
insects in one year, was estimated at four millions 
of francs. 

With this warning we shall do well to pause in 
the destruction of birds. : ; 

A country clergyman, who has written some very 
good words for birds, states ‘‘ that a pair of spar- 
rows have been known, during the time they 
were feeding their young ones, to destroy in a 
week 3,360 caterpillars! If this result could be 
achieved by two birds, let our young readers esti- 
mate, if they c:n, the weekly work of the feathered 
tribe. 

““Can we wonder,” says Mr. Roach Smith, with 
undisguised alarm, ‘at the increase of the insects 
which destroy our fruits, and at the great loss sus- 
tained by those who have extensive orchards and 
gardens? ‘The birds are the only possible agents to 
counteract the deadly unseen insects which are, every 
hour, being bred almost everywhere. Nature has 
formed the bird’s eye for detecting insects where the 
eye of man is useless. Wholly destroy the birds, and 
the fruit is wholly destroyed. At Hartlip, some years 
ago, in the face of truths and facts, the sparrows 
were exterminated entirely as being injurious. The 
orchards were immediately covered with the webs 
and nests of innumerable caterpillars and other 
insects Boys should be reasoned with: and if the 
clergy and schoolmasters would make friends of 
them and explain the nature and use of birds, and 
their importance in the great scheme of Provi- 
dence, they would soon be induced to be protectors 
instead of destroyers of the birds; and they would 
thus find doing good much more grateful and profit- 
able than working evil. 

By recent intelligence from New Zealand, it ap- 
pears that the colonists are ready to pay one pound 
sterling for every insectivorous bird that is landed 
alive in the colony. And why? Because Australia 
and New Zealand are becoming corn-growing coun- 
tries, and and absolutely require the services of 
birds to destroy the worms and insects which inva- 
riably appear wherever wheat is grown. The eggs 
and grubs of these destructive creatures are intro- 
duced into the colony with the seed, and thus it is a 
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wise provision of a merciful Providence that birds 
should find a home, and justly claim protection in 
all places where they can benefit man, by obeying, 
for his good, their natural instincts. 

We commend this subject to the consideration of 
all parents, teachers, and inspectors of schools, with 
the hope that these remarks may tend directly or 
indirectly, to encourage the growth of the best feel- 
ings of the human heart, whilst they enlist the sym- 
pathy of all, in holding sacred the lives of birds. 

: Publication of London Society. 


DO BIRDS EAT CANKER WORMS? 


This question is answered by a Somerville, Mass. 
gentleman in a communication to the Ploughman of 
June 27th, who states that a few moments before 
writing he saw a bird eating canker worms from a 
cherry tree just under his window, and asks, shall 
any be so thankless as to slaughter these birds, 
which having aided in the riddance of a ** common 
pest” take a little of the fruit they have been instru- 


mental in saving. 


JERRY, THE INTELLIGENT PONY, 


Sir J. Emerson TENNENT, writing to the Editor of 
Land and Water last year, gives the following re- 
markable account of the sagacity of a London 
horse. 

We have pleasure in giving publicity to the nar- 
rative, as it is a striking illustration of the power of 
kindness in the training and management of horses. 
He states : — 

** A few days ago, my attention was attracted by 
seeing, in a street close to this, a pretty little horse 
in a milk-cart, trotting across the road and drawing 
up at a particular door. Presently he was followed 
by the man in charge, who had no sooner placed 
himself in communication with the person by whom 
the door was opened, than the horse set off again, 
and drew up, as before, at a house somewhat further 
on, Which was promptly opened so soon as the 
servants below heard the sound of the wheels and 
the stoppage of the cart. I spoke to the driver, and 
asked whether the horse knew every house in 
his walk. He told me “Yes,” that he was familiar 
with them all. If a new customer was added, the 
horse soon included him in his calls; and if one left 
or discontinued his orders, he in a very short time 
ascertained the fact, and passed his door unnoticed. 
This arrangement between the driver and the horse 
was signally conducive to economy of time; for, in- 
stead of the two trudging together from house to 
house, knocking at each, and waiting till the coor 
was opened and the milk delivered, the intelligent 
action of the horse carried him over the intervening 
distances whilst the man was settling his affairs with 
the previous customer. Finding that the man was 
in the service of the dairyman who supplied my 
family — Mr. Field, of No. 47 Warwick street —I 
took the liberty to call on him, and inquire the story 
of this interesting little animal. He told me that he 
had had him about five years; that he bought him 
cheap, because he bore the character of being 
vicious; and he very soon discovered that he most 
richly deserved the character, for, rather than draw 
the milk-cart on four legs, his impulse was to upset 
it by standing erect upon two. It occurred to Mr. 
Field that such eccentricities must have been the re- 
sult of bad treatment; and having less reliance on 
the whip than on the influence of kindness, he tried 
the latter, and most successfully. He began by coax- 
ing the horse out of his sulks, by offering him a slice 
of bread, and sometimes a lump of sugar. The 
creature soon showed his appreciation and gratitude 
for both, but manifested a marked preference for a 
chestnut now and then; and thus a complete revo- 
lution was speedily produced in his disposition and 
conduct. So far from resenting and revolting 
against employment in the cart, he began to exhibit 
not only a perfect appreciation of the purposes for 
which the cart was wanted, but a spontaneous de- 
sire to contribute his share in the service. The plan 
of moving ahead in advance of the driver was en- 
tirely his own conception; he was never taught or 
directed to do so; but in time, as his performance of 
his daily duties attracted the attention of the neigh- 
bourhood, the notice he received, and the attention 
bestowed on him from door to door, were so thor- 
oughly relished as to stimulate his exertions to the 


utmost. All that the driver had to do, was to say 
over his shoulder, “*Go on, Jerry!” and away he 
trotted with the cart to the next house. But the 
driver told me I had not seen half the performances 
of Jerry, for he not only went of his own accord 
from house to house, but where he could reach the 
door he contrived to knock at it and thus call the 
inmates to attend to him. In order to witness this 
last exploit, I went the following day, at the stated 
hour for the delivery of milk, and I saw the wise 
little horse trot up alone to a door in Coburg-row, 
Pimlico; I saw him cautiously approach the curb- 
stone, taking it in front. so that the wheel of the 
cart might not get upon the raised footpath; and 
then with his nose he raised the knocker and let it 
fall twice, and waited till the door was opened, when 
he was rewarded by a slice of bread and a pat on his 
glossy neck whilst he was eating it.” 


AN IMPORTUNATE DOG. 


Does instinct account for all the acts of a dog? 
Do not facts indicate that he possesses a reasoning 
faculty? What more could a man have done under 
the circumstances than the “ragged little terrier” 
did, which Dr. John Brown sketches in a second 
series of ** Spare Hours?” 

Many years ago I got proof of the unseen, and 
therefore unhelped miseries of the homeless dog. 
I was walking down Duke street, when | felt myself 
gently nipped in the leg. I turned, and there was 
a ragged little terrier crouching and abasing him- 
self utterly, as if asking pardon for what he had 
done. He then stood up on end and begged, as only 
these coaxing little ruffians can. Being in a hurry, I 
curtly praised his performance with ‘good dog!” 
clapped his dirty sides, and turning round, made 
down the hill; when presently the same nip, per- 
haps a little nipper, — the same scene, only more in- 
tense, the same begging and urgent motioning of 
his short, shaggy paws. ‘ There’s meaning in 
this,” said I to myself, and looked at him keenly 
and differently. He seemed to twig at once, and, 
with a shrill cry, was off much faster than I could 
go. He stopped every now and then to see that I 
followed, and, by way of putting off the time and 
urging me, got up on the aforesaid portion of his 
body, and, when I came up, was off again. 

This centinued till after going through sundry 
streets and by lanes, we came to a gate, under which 
my short-legged friend disappeared. Of course I 
couldn’t follow him. This astonished him greatly. 
He came out to me, and as much as said, ‘* Why 
don’t you come in?” I tried to open it, but in vain. 
My friend vanished and was silent. I was leaving 
in despair and disgust, when I heard his muffled, 
ecstatic yelp far off round the end ef the wall, and 
there he was wild with excitement. I followed and 
came to a place where, with a somewhat burglarious 
ingenuity, I got myself squeezed into a deserted 
coachyard, lying all rude and waste. My peremp- 
tory small friend went under a shed, and disap- 
peared in a twinkling through the window of an old 
coach body, which had long ago parted from its 
wheels, and become sedentary. I remember the 
arms of the Fife family on its panel; and, I dare say, 
this chariot, with its C. springs, had figured in 1822 
at the King’s visit, when all Scotland was some- 
what Fifeish. I looked in and there was a pointer 
bitch with a litter of five pups; the mother like a 
ghost, wild with maternity and hunger, her raging, 
yelling brood tearing away at her dry dugs. 

I never saw a more affecting or miserable scene 
than that family inside the coach. The poor bewil- 
dered mother, I found, had been lost by some sports- 
man returning South, and must have sunk away 
there into that deserted place, when her pangs (for 
she has her pangs as well as a duchess) came, and 
there, in that forlorn retreat, had she been with 
them, rushing out to grab any chance garbage, run- 
ning back fiercely to them,—this going on day 
after day, night after night. 

How happy she was when we got her well fed and 
eared for, and her children filled and silent, all cud- 
dling about her asleep, and she asleep too. 

Nipper — for he was a waif—I took home that 
night, and gave him his name. He lived a merry 
life with me, showed much pluck and zeal, and died, 
aged sixteen, healthy, lean and happy to the last. 
As for Perdita and her pups, they brought large 


prices, the late Andrew Buchannan, of Coltbridge, 


an excellent authority and man, the most honest 
dog dealer I ever knew, having discovered that their 
blood and her culture were of the best. 


BULL AND LIGHTNING STORM. 


A farmer had a bull so wild and ferocious that he 
was kept constantly chained, except when led to 
water. at which time he was never suffered to be out 
of the hands of a trusty person. This animal had a 
particular antipathy against the farmer’s brother, 
who assisted him in his business, and who had pro- 
bably irritated him on some occasion. He never 
saw him approach the shed in which he was kept 
without beginning to bellow most dreadfully, which 
he continued as long as the object of his dislike was 
in view; at the same time tearing up the earth with 
his horns, and showing every symptom of the ut- 
most aversion, 

One day one of the most tremendous thunder- 
storms ever remembered inthis country, occurred. 
The lightning resembled sheets of fire, and each 
flash was instantly succeeded by a thunder-clap, as 
loud as if a volley of cannon had been discharged. The 
piteous roarings of the bull. during this convulsion 
of the elements were quite affecting. Exposed in an 
open shed, to all the fury of the storm, he sent forth, 
every instant, a yell of terror, hideous beyond de- 
scription. Imagining that it was the lightning that 
chiefly alarmed the animal, the farmer proposed to 
the men servants to go and remove him into the 
barn, but in vain; they were too much terrified at 
their own danger. The farmer’s brother, who was 
a humane, generous man, undertook the task, facing 
at once the double danger of the lightning, and the 
fury of the bull. He accordingly put on his great 
coat, and went into the yard. The moment he ap- 
proached the bull, which he found lying trembling 
on his back, having almost torn his chain through 
the gristle of his nose, in his efforts to get loose, he 
rose, and, by his fawning actions, expressed the de- 
light he felt at the sight of anything human, amidst 
such a scene of terror. Fear had disarmed him of 
his ferocity; and with the utmost quietness he 
suffered himself to be untied, and led to the barn, by 
the very man whom, a few hours before, he would 
have torn in pieces. 

The next morning, as his deliverer was crossing 
the yard, he remarked that the bull no longer saluted 
him with his accustomed bellow. Itstruck him that 
the animal might remember his kindness to him the 
night before. He accordingly ventured to approach 
him, and found, that now, so far from showing any 
dislike, he suffered him, with the utmost gentleness, 
to scratch his head. And, from that day, he has 
continued to him as tame as a lamb; suffering him 
to play all manner of tricks with him, which no 
other person about the farm dare attempt, and seem- 
ing to take pleasure in being noticed by him.—From 
our ‘* Four-footed friends.” 


> 


Extract from Letter Received. 


I hope that the moral influence of your society 
will. take the romance and enjoyment out of the 
stories of the brutal, hunting, animal murderers, who 
visit Africa, and who roam over our prairies with no 
object in view but notoriety in having travelled so 
many miles, endured so many hardships, and killed 
so many harmless animals to rot in the desert, that the 
same influence, with the added restraint of punish- 
ment, if need be, will check the reckless, shooting of 
every living thing that thoughtless boys fire at; that 
it will show them the unmitigated cruelty of catch- 
ing fish with hooks just for the fun of pulling them 
out, then throwing them in with torn mouths to swim 
away and suffer; that the same influence will educate 
and quicken the sympathetic tenderness of all the 
children of the commonwealth, or awaken it where 
it is dormant, so that they will respect the right of 
harmless things to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
‘happiness. 


Anonymous Correspondents. 


Our officers have no time to investigate the com- 
plaints of anonymous correspondents. We must 
have responsible names as vouchers. 


NeEvER neglect any animal that depends on you 
for food, drink and cleanliness. Never throw stones 
at them; nor rob a bird of her young. 
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(From Four Footed Favorites.) 
FLORA’S ADVENTURES. 


Flora was bought at a fairin Stirling, and brought 
home; it was a very young, strong animal, and ap- 
peared quite docile, till they attempted the following 
day to put her in the plough. What offence this 
gave her, it is hard to say; but no sooner was she 
yoked by the side of old Dobs, a venerable gentle- 
man of her own species, whose freaks and frolics 
were long past, than she began to kick, and rear, 
and plunge; and at last set off, dragging plough, 
ploughman, Dobs, and all at her heels; fortunately 
the harness broke before she had done much mis- 
chief. On finding herself at liberty, she cut several 
furious capers, then rolled herself on the ground, 
screaming like a passionate child, and, starting up, 
set off at the utmost of her speed towards the 
lake, which is at that place three miles broad, 
and studded with lovely little wooded islands; 
she took to the water at once, and swam most 
gallantly. Miss Colhoun, who had been sent 
for, returned to the house for a spy-glass, and 
watched her progress; she supposed she would land 
on the first island she came near, and that she 
meant to set up there as a sort of equine Robinson 
Crusoe; but no! she swam steadily on; rather 
avoiding the islands, and made straight for Ben Lo- 
mond, where that magniticent mountain laves its 
foot in the silver waters of the lake, which, as if it 
loved its old face, pictures it back, with ail its woods 
and wilds, on its own glassy bosom. No sooner did 
she reach the shore, than, after one hearty shake of 
her wet sides, this freebooter of a horse set off at full 
speed up the face of Ben Lomond, in a direction 
which no human being could have trod, trom its 
steepness and ruggedness ; but on she went, spring- 


_ ing like a gazelle from one height or precipice to 


another. As she gazed through her glass, she some- 
times lost sight of her for so long a time, that she 
feared she had been dashed to pieces in some of 
these fearful leaps; but she always re-appeared 
again, and at last gained the summit, and disap- 
peared down the opposite side of the mountain. 

As soon as she disappeared over the summit, 
Miss Colhoun desired the ploughmar to get ready, 
and start for the other side of the hill, and endea- 
vor to gain some information of the runaway. He 
did so; but as no mortal could traverse the road the 
fugitive had chosen, the ploughman, after crossing 
Loch Lomond, had to make a circuit of about nine 
miles ere he reached the part of the hill where he 
thought it likely the animal had passed down. In 
vain, however, he inquired of every one he met, and 
at every house he came to. No one had seen the 
horse. Night came on; and he had to scek shelter 
for himself, much dispirited at hearing no news of 
his luckless purchase. On that side, Ben Lomond, 
instead of rising into abrupt and frightful precipices, 
slopes more gradually and softly into a beautiful 
rich landscape: at its very foot lies the lovely littlé 
lake of Monteith, with its one tiny island, planted on 
its bosom, like an emerald setin diamonds. To this 
scene of sylvan beauty the ploughman took his way 
the following morning, I dare believe, thinking far 
more about the equestrian deserter than of all the 
glories of earth and sky by which he was surround- 
ed! As he drew near the lake of Monteith, he was 
attracted by the exulting, mirthful shouts of some 
children in the barn-yard of a very humble cottage 
he was passing. He leant over the wall, and to his 
amazement bebeld the object of his search ! the very 
horse, surrounded by a group of half-clad little high- 
landers, of all ages, from three years to fourteen; 
each of whom seemed to be trying who should lavish 
most marks of childish love on the animal; who, 
gentle as a lamb, licked them, and fondled them 
with his head, like an affectionate dog. After gazing 
at this scene for some minutes in not uninterested 
silence, the ploughman turned into the cottage, and 
found there a respectable heart-broken-looking wo- 
man, and an elderly man, whom he at once recog- 
nized as the highlander from whom he had bought 
the horse in Stirling market. The highlander at 
once knew the ploughman; and though, I care say, 
little used to shed tears, could not hinder many aone 
from rolling over his hard and weather-beaten 
cheeks, when told how the poor animal had made 
his escape. Still faster did the tears roll over both 
his and his poor wife’s cheeks, when he came to tell 
how that this horse was the foal of a favorite old 
mare that belonged to his father and himself, no- 


body knows for how many years; and how she was 
injured and died a few days after it was foaled, and 
his wife and children nursed and fed it like a baby. 
It lived in the cottage; lay on the hearth or in a 
corner like a dog; would roll and play on the floor, 
or in the field with them, like any kitten; let three 
or four of them get on its back while it was stooping 
down, then rise softly, and trot them all about as 
gently as if it were conscious how precious was the 
burden which it bore on its young back. 

But sorrows will come; the winter before I am 
telling of, this poor man and his family had been 
seized with typhus fever, which not only caused 
them great expense, but kept him so long from work 
that when rent-time came, he had not one farthing 
to pay it, and there remained no alternative between 
selling the young horse, or being turned out of the 
little farm and humble thatched cottage which he 
and his forefathers had occupied for three hundred 
years. With a sore heart he set off for Stirling fair 
with what seemed to him one of the family to sell; 
— not daring to tell the children what he was about 
todo. ‘She came back last night, sir, about dusk 
—the children were all gone to bed, and my wife 
and I were just sitting at the fireside; dull enough, 
indeed, sir; when something came noozle noozle at 
the window. I said, ‘Eh, dear Janet, is not that 
just like the sound poor Flora used to make when 
she wanted to come in at night?’ ‘Oh,’ she says, 
‘Donald, don’t speak of Flora, she will never, never 
come to that window again :’ and she cried bitterly. 
Well, sir, I rose and opened the door, and there 
stood Flora, the poor beast! I really believe I kiss- 
ed her; and I am certain sure she kissed me.” The 
warm-hearted highlander could say no more; his 
heart was too full for words, and his wife wept 
aloud. The ploughman was scarcely less moved. 

‘* Would you wish,” he safd, ‘“‘to keep the poor 
animal? for I know the goodness of my mistress so 
well, that I am quite sure she would never, in such 
circumstances, hold a poor man to his bargain.” 

There was a struggle in the faces of the poor high- 
lander and his wife; they looked at each other, and 
spoke a few words in Gaelic which the ploughman did 
not understand. Then Donald turned, and said to 
him with perfect firmness and composure,— 

‘No, sir; it has pleased God to make us too poor 
honestly to keep the mare. I have paid away to my 
landlord the price you gave me for her in Stirling 
market, she is yours — take her.” 

The parting between the little wild highland chil- 
dren and their four-footed darling was a sad scene; 
so sad as to ovcrcome the good-natured plough- 
man’s prudence far enough to make him say, that he 
was almost sure his dear lady would not keep the 
mare. She would send it back to the children. 
Poor Janet and Donald looked on, and heard what 
he said, and were pleased that a ray of comfort was 
held out to their weeping children; but said to each 
other in their own language, ‘Send back poor Flo- 
ra! Alas! alas! we have no money to pay for her!” 
The ploughman walked away with Flora, the weep- 
ing children following as far as they could, and Don- 
ald and Janet, poor and ignorant as they were, knew 
better where to seek for true comfort, than many 
of the proud and rich, when they are miserable; 
they turned into their little wretched cottage, and, 
kneeling down together, prayed in their own high- 
land tongue, to that God who alike loves and 
watches over all, the rich or the poor, who love him, 
and keep his commandments. 

Miss Colhoun sent back the mare. She was 
far from being rich in money, but she was rich 
in faith and trust upon God’s promises. She 
could but ill spare at the moment the twenty- 
five pounds she had paid for the mare; but 
she remembered and laid it to her heart, that 
He has said, ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
trusting in me, and thou shalt find it after many 
days.” And again, ‘Who ever trusted in me and 
was deceived?” When she herself told me the 
story, she made those two quotations from the Bible, 
and added, ‘“‘ My dear young friends, I declare to 
you, I never missed the twenty-five pounds, and at 
the end of the year found that I was richer than I 
expected.” 


“ A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind ; 

REMEMBER! He who made thee, made the brute, 
Who gave thee speech and reason formed him mute, 
He can’t complain—but God’s all-seeing eye 
Beholds thy cruelty—He hears his cry. 

He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge 

And know that his creator is thy Judge.” 


Extract from description of visit to French 
Theatre of Wild Beasts. 


After a third announcement, Charles entered the 
the den of five lions, who, as compared with the 
tigers, appeared to be passionless; indeed, one 
might have fancied them not only to be beasts of 
burden rather than of prey, but that the burden they 
were especially intended to submit to was, — ill- 
treatment by man. The old shaggy father, or rather 
grandfather of the family, seemed as if nothing could 
disturb his equanimity. Charles shook his lean flabby 
checks, — 

“ For his skin 
Like a lady’s loose gown hung about him.” 

closed his eyes, forced them open, pulled at his long 
shaggy mane with both hands. By main strength 
opening his wide mouth, and disclosing long yellow 
tushes, blunted and distorted by age, he put his face 
to his great broad nose, rubbing his mustachios 
against it as he kissed it; then, again wrenching 
open his mouth, he slammed his jaws together with 
such violence that we heard the hard teeth clash. 

In a similar way Charles successively paid his ad- 
dresses to the lioness, who growled a good deal, 
and to the other lions, who made a variety of noises, 
between a roar, a grumble, and a snarl. He then 
drove them this way, that way, and all sorts of 
ways; pushing one with his foot, pulling another 
by the tail, etc., ete.; at last, going to one end of 
the cage and calling to the old grandfather, he made 
signs to him to come and lie down at his feet. The 
aged creature, who appeared to be dead sick of this 
world, of everything it contained, and especially of 
anything in it approaching to a joke, forsome time 
looked at him most unwillingly, turning his head 
away as if to try and change the subject. At last, 
in obedience to repeated movements, especially of 
Charles’s eyes, he got up, wormed his way between 
his wife or daughter-in-law, whichever it was, and 
the rest of his fellow-captives, and with a deep 
groan rolled over and lay motionless. Charles im- 
mediately set to work to arrange him as if he had 
been a corpse: pushed his great head square, tucked 
in a huge fore-leg, adjusted a hind one, put his long 
tail to rights, and when he was completely parallel 
to the bars he ogled the lioness, who, exceedingly 
unwillingly, at last came forward and lay down with 
her head on the old lion’s flank. When she also 
was squared, Charles with dumb signs, and without 
the utterance of a single word, for he seemed to do 
his work almost entirely by his eyes, insisted upon 
the remaining three lying down one after another, 
each with his head upon the flank of the last recum- 
bent, in the way described. It took him a consid- 
erable time to adjust them in a line, and not satisfied 
with this, he then, with considerable force, put the 
upper fore paw of each over his bedfellow’s neck, . 
until they all formed one long confused mass of yel- 
low hair, upon which he lay down ‘like a warrior 
taking his rest with his martial cloak around him.” 

His triumph was greeted with general approba- 
tion. I could not, however, help feeling I was wit- 
nessing an exhibition which no civilized country, 
most especially one like France, teeming with brave 
men, ought to allow. To maltreat a prisoner under 
any circumstances is ungenerous; deliberately to 
behave towards any living being with cruelty is dis- 
creditable; but when man, calling himself ‘ the 
Lord of Creation,” gifted with reason, coolly, coldly, 
and deliberately, and by slow but continuous de- 
grees, maltreats and tortures a wild animal distin- 
guished by his courage, aud whose characteristic is 
ferocity, he commits a crime, guilty in proportion 
to its success; indeed, a moment’s reflection must 
surely convince any one how little cause any con- 
gregation of civilized beings have to rejoice in being 
able to demonstrate that, by a series of secret cru- 
elties and by long protracted indignities, man may 
at last succeed in subduing the courage, in cowing 
the spirit, in fact, in breaking the heart of a captive 
lion! and yet, incredible as it may sound, the people 
of England, but a few years ago, flocked in clouds to 
witness this unworthy triumph, little reflecting that 
while they were applauding Van Amburgh, and 
while they were cheering on English bulldogs to 
bite the ears and lacerate the-jowl of a lion, appar- 
ently too noble to feel anything but astonishment 
at the foul treatment to which he was subjected, 
and which it is a well-known fact for a long time he 
disdained to resent, not only the people but the 
royal arms of England — “ the lion and the unicorn 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


fighting for the crown,” — were publicly dishonored 
and disgraced; for the French army under Napoleon 
might just as well, during their march of triumph, 
have amused themselves by assembling in a theatre 
to behold one of their countrymen pluck every 
feather from a living eagle, whose figure decorated 
alike their standards and their breasts, as a body of 
Englishmen publicly to torture that noble monarch 
of wild beasts — one of the heraldic supporters of 
the British Crown. 

But, under the beneficent dispensations of Provi- 
dence, it usually happens that what is unbecoming 
for man to perform is not only unwise but unprofit- 
able. No one can phrenologically look at the head 
of a tiger without perceiving that he is not gifted 
with brains enough to govern his passions; and al- 
though a human being, boasting of reason, may with 
impunity succeed for some time in putting his head 
into the mouth and between the jaws of his victim, 
yet it is evident that, if anything should suddenly 
inflame the heart of the beast, there does not exist 
within his skull anything to counteract the catastro- 
phe that occasionally has happened, and which in 
barbarous exhibitions of this sort is always liable 
to happen. For the preservation therefore of human 
life, and, what is infinitely more valuable, for the 
honor of human nature, it is to be hoped that the 
rations of Europe will by proper regulations prevent 
ferocious animals — properly enough exhibited as 
specimens of their race — from being treated, either 
in public or in private, with that cruelty or indignity 
which there can exist no doubt had been previously 
necessary to make hyenas, tigers, wolves, and 
lions go through the mountebank feats I have des- 
cribed. 

Charles now appeared on the elephants’ platform, in 
front of which the occupiers of the parterre swarmed, 
and towards which the eyes of the rows of heads ar- 
ranged in tiers one over another were directed. As 
soon as the attendant had unscrewed the heavy chain, 
just above the captive’s foot, and which appeared to 
have pinched him a good deal, the huge creature 
walked up to Charles, and, as if determined — at all 
events as regarded politeness —to instruct rather 
than be instructed, with a wave of his trunk he took 
off Charles’s hat for him, and with it bowed profoundly 
in three directions, to the ladies and gentlemen on 
his right, then to those on his left, and lastly to 
those immediately before him. In obedience to his 
master’s words of command he now lifted up one 
clumsy gouty-looking leg, then another; then one 
fore leg and one hind one, of opposite sides; then 
one fore and hind leg of the same side; then the 
heavy animal, bowing with his trunk as he began, 
danced — with themonkey as his partner — the polka 
step, his kicking up behind causing great merriment, 
especially, it appeared, to all who wore bonnets. He 
then, on a handful of mixed moneys being thrown 
on the platform, obediently picked up all the gold, 
and then all the silver, putting each piece into a box 
high above his head, the lid of which being closed, 
he was obliged always to lift up. Lastly, he caused 
a sort of galvanic twitch more or less strong among 
the spectators by firing off a large horse-pistol. 

The gargon now brought in a small table, a large 
bell, and a bell-rope which he affixed close beneath 
the money-box, and then lugged in a long single 
plank, one end of which he placed on the table, the 
other end resting on the platform, close to the en- 
trance door behind. As soon as these preparations 
were adjusted, the elephant, with some dignity, 
pulled at the rope and rang ,the bell, which had 
scarcely sounded when, from the far corner of the 
platform, in tripped, dressed like a waiter, a monkey 
on its hind legs, holding in bech arms a table cloth and 
a huge napkin; the former was spread on the table, 
and the latter was scarcely fixed round the elephant’s 
neck like a pinafore, when he rang again, on which 
in trotted the monkey with a plate of soup, which 
he delivered to Charles, who gave it to the animal, 
whose proboscis in about three seconds sucked it 
allup. The elephant then instantly rang again, on 
which the monkey brought him in both hands a large 
plate of cabbage, the whole of which, extending his 
trunk and then tucking it upwards, he put into his 
mouth. The laugh which this single mouthful 
caused had not half subsided, when, the bell having 
again rung, in trotted a dish of little cutlets, two or 
three of which, while Charles’s head was turned, 
the pilfering monkey stuffed into his mouth, eyeing 
his master all the time with a look of deep serious 
cunning which was very amusing. The elephant 


took the plate, and at one movement turned all the 
rest into his mouth. 

On wine being brought to him by the monkey, he 
poured some of it into a glass, drank it, and then, 
taking hold of the black slippery bottle, and decant- 
ing almost the whole of it into his mouth, he gave 
it to his tiny attendant, who, as he was running 
away with it, all of a sudden stopped in the middle 
of the plank, then with his old-fashioned face looked 
over one shoulder at Charles’s back, and greedily 
raising the bottle to his mouth, he drained it to the 
very last drop; lastly, with his tail protruding from 
his trowsers, he trotted off, and, Charles’s perform- 
ances being over, he and the elephant respectfully 
bowed to the public. 

As he was pretty well exhausted by his work, 
another man now appeared with large lumps of raw 
meat for the wild beasts. On approaching the dif- 
ferent cages, the ferocity of the tigers, hyenas, 
leopards, ete., was slightly visible, from their atti- 
tudes, and especially from their eyes; but they all 
acted as if under the influence of some narcotic, and 
thus, at Charles’s bidding, they relinquished the red 
flesh which, through the bars of their prison, they 
had caught in their claws. On the whole, as this un- 
worthy triumph over the appetites of the fiercest 
animals in creation could not have been honestly 
obtained, I felt anything but pleasure in behold- 
ing it. 
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CANARY BIRD. 


A very pretty incident is related of a canary bird 
by a Georgia paper. The door of the bird’s cage 
was occasionally left open that he might enjoy 
the freedom of the room. One day he happened to 
light upon the mantel shelf whereupon was a mirror. 
Here was a new discovery of the most profound in- 
terest. He gazed long and curiously at himself, and 
came to the conclusion that he had found a mate. 
Going back to his cage he selected a seed from its 
box, and brought it in his bill as an offering to the 
stranger. In vain the canary exerted himself to 
make his new-found friend partake, and becoming 
weary of that tried another tack. Stepping back a 
few inches from the glass he poured forth his 
sweetest notes, pausing now and then for a reply. 
None came and moody and disgusted he flew back 
to his perch hanging his head in shame and silence 
for the rest of the day; and although the door was 
repeatedly left open he refused to come out again. 


From Advertiser of June 30. 


Tue citizens of Reading were called out on Sun- 
day by the ringing of an alarm on the church bells, 
the cause being a missing child about three years of 
age, who had strayed away from home. Parties 
were organized to search the country round, but all 
failed of finding the child until a gentleman who 
owns a fine pointer dog started the animal in the 
search. The dog traced the child to a deep swamp, 
where it was found sunk in the mire up to its arm- 
pits andunable to move. The little one was rescued 
without much injury, but must have perished had 
not the Sagacious dog been employed in the search. 
The child was restored to its parents. 


CUNNING OF A CAT. 


Animal instinct seems often capable of the pro- 
cesses of reasoning; and it is not easy to explain 
the following occurrence, which is said to have re- 
cently occurred in Paris, on any other hypothesis : 

The cat in the convent of the Rue de Sevres has 
become terribly gluttonous of late, and not satisfied 
with the rations given it by the friars, it has turned 
thief. The friar charged with the kitchen has 
noticed for some time past that a dish always disap- 
peared at dinner time, just after he had divided the 
dinner into as many dishes as there were brethren. 
He scarcely knew how to account for it. In these 
days friars are as sceptical about the intervention of 
old Nick in the aflairs of man as Bishop Colenso or 
your Rey. Alger. So Friar Cook set to work to dis- 
cover the cause of this wonderful effect, because 
whatever freaks cheese at certain stages may be 
guilty of, meat never walks off from the table. 

The friar remained in the kitchen one day until 
the brethren came for their dishes, and upon this 
occasion not a dish disappeared. He determined to 
make this his rule, as it was evident his presence 
kept the thief at a distance. But the following day, 
while he was keeping watch and ward over dinner, 
the door-bell rang, and, as it was his duty to open 
it, he hastened thither. 

Nobody! but, on the other hand, one dish had dis- 
appeared from the table. The friar was greatly 
annoyed; who would not be? A double trick had 
been played on him; a dish had been stolen, his res- 
olution to keep watch had been discovered and 
broken. The next day the door-bell was heard at 
the same time; but the friar, instead of answering 
it, hid ina large press, whose door he left ajar that 
he might see everything which occurred in the 
kitchen. A moment after the bell rang, the cat of 
the convent bounced through the window, leaped 
on the table, seized the contents of a dish and 
leaped out of the window before the friar could 
ejaculate devil of a cat, or anything like Jack Rob- 
inson. The thief was known, but the friar wished 
to discover the impertinent bell-ringer who sent 
him on a sleeveless errand to the door. At dinner- 
time the following day he posted himself at a win- 
dow which commanded a view of the door-bell. At 
the proper time the cat ran to the bell-rope, leaped 
up to it, let it go almost as soon as she clutched it, 
and scampered off to secure the unguarded dish. 
The friar did not fail to report the proceedings of 
the cat to the father, and it was at once noised about 
among the brethren. They amused themselves with 
the cat’s dexterity and cunning, and now invited 
their friends to witness it. The friar cook takes 
care to prepare an additional dish for the cat’s 
benefit. 


What Eres SarGENT says: 


“The notion of Des Cartes, that animals are mere 
machines, has done much, doubtless, to reconcile 
philosophers and theologians to the heartless tyranny 
of man over dumb animals. But when we recollect 
that some of the profoundest thinkers, both of the 
past and present, have found no escape from the 
conviction that there is a spiritual principle signifi- 
eant of continuous life in the brute, we may more 
forcibly recognize the injustice of those views of the 
nature of the brute which lead many persons to 
acquiesce in the present system of outrage, neglect, 
and cruelty. Whether there be a spiritual principle 
or not, our duty is equally clear. Indeed, if the 
poor brute have nothing in the future in store for 
him, the more reason there would be, to a generous 
mind, that his brief mortal lot should not be embit- 
tered by harsh treatment. The extent of cruelty 
practised in taking cattle to market and to slaugh- 
ter-houses can hardly be calculated. Who cannot 
see in the nervous shuddering and instinctive horror 
of the beast brought to the slaughter, the manifesta- 
tion of a consciousness almost human in its develop- 
ment? I hope, dear sir, you will never tire in your 
good work, but go on with the assurance that you 
have the approbation of good men and angels, and 
of God himself, in your noble task. The thoughtless 
may jeer, and the interested may assail, but you will 
be the winner, for truth must always win, sooner or 
later. Excuse this letter from one personaily un- 
known. 

Respectfully yours, 
Eres SARGENT.” 
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TRAVELLING HINTS. 


From the London Horse Book. Published by the 
Royal Society. 

1.—Do not use any animal, either to ride or drive, 
when sick or wounded. Because humanity cries 
shame at such an act. 

2.—Every horse should have two hours steady 
work each day; but less is required for an old one 
than fora young one. Because moderate exercise 
excites perspiration and digestion, both of which 
are necessary to health. 

3.—Many horses suffer greatly from being always 
kept either in a state of idleness or overwork. Be- 
cause these two extremes, equally distant from 
healthy exercise, are the fertile causes of disease 
and injuries of every kind, and should never be allow- 
ed by those who have the care of animals. 

4.—Do not overload your animal at any time. 
Because it is not only cruel and unjust to the horse, 
but unprojitable to the driver. 

5.—Sce that your saddle is sufficiently large, and 
that it bears evenly on the horse’s back. Because 
a small saddle, from not resting on the proper parts, 
galls and pains the horse cruelly. 

6.—See that the saddle is dry before it is used. 
Because, if damp, it will soon chafe the back and 
cause a sore. 

7.—A saddle that needs to be girthed excessively 
tight, should not be put on. Because a moderate 
girthing will secure it, if it fits the animal in a 
proper way. 

8.—Never allow the stuffing of your saddle to 
get hard and knotty with use. Because, in that case, 
it becomes a source of great pain, and makes the 
animal kick and plunge on the rider’s mounting. 

9.—Sharp bits are worse than useless, in ordinary 
cases. Because they make the mouth tender at first, 
and afterwards hard and callous; the horse then 
grows unmanageable. 

10.— The check-rein is, in nearly every case, painful 
to the animal and useless to the driver. Because it 
fastens the head in an unnatural posture: and, as the 
horse’s shoulder and head fall together, cannot be 
of any real support in case of tumbling. 

11.—When from some defect in the animal, or 
other cause, the check-rein is used, it must be slack- 
ened to a more considerable degree than is generally 
done. Because, inaddition to the easier position of the 
neck, a greater portion of weight can be thrown into 
the collar, especially going up hill, thus savinga great 
and unnecessary expenditure of muscular power. 

12.—There is an important difference between a 
tight check-rein and a tightened rein, althougu Lue 
generally understood. The first is injurious, and 
cannot help the horse, while the latter is often use- 
ful. Because the latter is a steudy support to the 
animal’s head, from a distinct and intelligent source, 
the driver; whereas the former is only the horse’s 
head fustened to his own shoulders. That the check- 
rein is inconsistent with the action of the horse’s head, 
is clearly shown by the fact, that when a horse falls it 
is always broken. 

13.—See that the wheels of the vehicle are kept 
properly greased. Because this seemingly trivial 
cause—often unattended to—gives the horse much 
extra labor; and has been calculated by experienced 
observers to double his work! 

14.—When cart or plough horses are long out at 
work, the driver should always carry a nosebag for 
each, and proper food. Because they can thus get a 
little food (without being unharnessed) during the 
intervals of rest, which will render them less likely 
to gorge themselves when in the stable. 

15.—When practicable, let the horse have some- 
thing to rest the nosebag on. Because this saves 
him the necessity of tossiny it up at every mouthful ; 
and avoids the danger of straws and dust getting 
into his eyes and nostrils. 

16.—The nosebag should be leather at bottom, 
and of open, porous texture above. Because the 
lower part will thus retain the food safely, and 
the horse can breath easily through the upper part. 

17.—The evening before a long journey give a 
liberal feed. Because this extra nourishment will 
be needed, and yet requires time to be digested. 

18.—On the morning of starting give only half a 
feed of oats, or a little hay. Because digestion and 
exertion cannot both go on at the same time. Start- 
ing on a journey with a full stomach is likely to 
bring on staggers or fits. 

19.—On the road feed in small quantities about 


every two hours. DPecause this will prevent ex- 
haustion, yet not overload the animal’s stomach. 
Long fasts and then a full feed are the most certain 
means you can use if you wish to bring on stagyers, 
megrims or apoplexy. 

20.—On coming home, give a.double feed of oats 
and full feed of beans. Because this will make up 
for the extra labor and spare food during the day. 

21.—Let the horse have, when he stops, a mouth- 
ful of wet hay, and a sip or two of water. Because 
this assuages his thirst without bloating him up, so 
as to injure his wind. 

22.—If he wishes to drink at a pond on a journey, 
let him have a sip or two. Because a little will allay 
his thirst, but a large draught would do him harm 
while taking exercise. 

23. When your horse has quenched his thirst do 
not let the attendant dash the remainder of the 
water into his face; but let him wipe the animal’s 
eyes and nostrils with a wet sponge. Because the 
latter practice refreshes ; the former terrifies. 

24.—To inake the horse suffer thirst is cruel and 
dangerous. Because it will bring on spasms, inflam- 
mation, and sudden death. , 

25.—Lead the horse carefully through the stable 
door at starting. Because neglect of this is a fre- 
quent source of injury. Accidents make the animal 
frightened for a long while. 

26.—If you are unacquainted with the animal, 
caress, and coax, and humor him at starting. Be- 
cause many horses go ill through fear of a stranger, 
and not from vice. 

27.—Accustom your horse to stand quite still till 
you are mounted or seated. Then start at a walk. 
Because you can see if the horse is all right, and 
will most likely avoid accidents. 
28.—Go slowly the first and the last mile. Be- 
cause the horse ought to get warm, and get cool, by 
degrees. 

29.—Never attempt to go fast and far at the same 
time. Because if you succeed, you will probably 
have damaged your animal. 

30.—Never urge the horse to exertions that are 
not necessary. Because he will go much longer if 
not hard pressed. 
31.—Never ride or drive fast in a town, particu- 
larly in turning corners. Because you may endan- 
ger your own safety or that of some one else. 
32.—Never trust your horse to himself. Be on 
your guard, and just feel his mouth with the bit 
lightly and steadily. Because you will thus prevent 
many an accident through being both on the alert. 

33.—Never keep a dead pull on the horse’s mouth. 
it hardens, pains, and irritates him. 


feel the mouth with the bit. and gently 


the animal’s attention without irritating or punisil! 
ing him. 
35.—Never leave the reins loose on the horse’s 
neck. Because he is very likely to stumble from 
missing the support of your hand. 
37.—Never stop by pulling up sharply and sudden- 
ly, unless in case of necessity. Because it is very 
painful; and requires immense exertion, which tries 
the chest and fore-legs of the horse to a great and 
most injurious degree. 
38.—Cheer your horse every now and then by 
your voice and a pat or two. Because all animals 
understand and love a kind word. 
39.—Do not keep on jerking the reins or using the 
whip. Because, if you do so, the horse cannot tell 
what you really mean when you use them in earnest, 
and jerking the reins hardens the mouth. me 
40.—Be sparing of the whip, and never use it if 
you can help it. Because it is then available as a 
last resource. ; 
41.—Never pain a horse by any cruel, tormenting 
punishment. Because, if gentle and moderate cor- 
rection will not cure him, nothing will. 
42,.—Horses often shy through defective sight and 
very often in the twilight. Because in these cases 
they cannot clearly discern objects. 
43.—If you whip a horse for shying, you do wrong. 
Because you make him still more terrified without 
removing the cause. 
44.—If you pat a horse when he shies, you do 
wrong. Because you seem to encourage him for 
what must be considered a fault. 
45.—If you speak encouragingly, and let him 
come slowly to the object, yet not too close, you do 
right. Because you allow him to ascertain what it 
was that frightened him, and so give him courage. 


46.—Avoid very stony or rough parts of the road. 
Because it spares the horse, and will, in all proba- 
bility, avoid many an accident. 

47.—When the road is very bad, and your horse 
tired, it is well to dismount and lead him. Because 
he will then be of use where you can employ him to 
real advantage. 

48.—When you stop, going up a hill, always put a 
stone behind the wheel. Because this enables the 
horse to stand easily and regain his wind—the object 
of stopping. 

49.—If a horse is made to stop going up a hill, 
and no stone or support put to the vehicle, he will 
very likely fall down if there is a heavy load. Be- 
cause the whole weight dragging on the collar stops 
his breathing, and will in all probability bring on a jit. 

50.—If you are driving a cart with a very heavy 
load, a prop should be at hand to bear up the shafts 
while you stop. Because this eases the weight off 
the animal's back, and relieves him very much. 

51.—Never ride fast in the dark, if you value 
either your own or your horse’s neck. Because you 
will probably break one or the other if you fall. 

52.—Never take a jump if you can do without it. 
Because it shakes a horse greatly. A good rider will 
never leap over a gate if he can go through it. 

53.—On a hard road, ride at the side where it is 
softest. Because it spares your horse’s feet—a great 
object. 

54.—If you wish to gallop, only do so on soft turf, 
or the smooth, moist sea-sand. Because hard ground, 
— as a high road, is sure to injure the feet and 
egs. 

55.—When you come to a steep hill, get down and 
walk. Because you cannot go fast, and will greatly 
spare your animal. 

56.—Stop often, if but for a few moments. 
cause it enables the horse to recover his wind. 

57.—Every now and then, when you rest, slacken 
your girths, shift your saddle a little, and loosen 
your curb-chain. Because these apparently trifling 
things ease the horse very much. 

58.—Never stop long in cold, wet, or windy 
weather, without putting some loose cloth over the 
horse’s loins. Because this keeps in the animal’s 
natural warmth, and prevents his getting a chill. 


Visit to French Slaughter House for Swine. 


We now reached a long building one story high, 
not at all unlike a set of hunting stables; and on 
door No. 1 being opened, I saw before me a chamber 
ventilated like a brewhouse, with a window at each 
end, and paved with flag-stones, the further half of 
which was covered with a thick stratum of straw, as 
sweet, clean and unstained as if it had just come 
bed there YJ,f the thresher. Upon this wholesome 
white hogs, evidently asleep, two enormous 
belonged to no political party; had HWA They 
cares ; no thoughts; no more idea of to-morrow than 
if they had been dead, smoked, and salted, I never 
before had an opportunity of seeing any of their spe- 
cies so clearly; for in England, if, with bended back 
and bent knees, an inquisitive man goes to look into 
that little low dormitory called a sty, the animal, if 
lean, with a noise between a bark and a grunt, will 
probably jump over him; or if fat, he lies so covered 
up, that the intruder has no space to contemplate 
him; whereas, if the two pigs lying before me had 
been in my own study, I could not have seen them 
to greater advantage. 

Without disturbing them, my conductor closed 
the door, and we then entered Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
which I found to be equally clean, and in which were 
lying, in different attitudes, pigs of various sizes, all 
placidly enjoying the sort of apoplectic slumber I 
have described. My conductor would kindly have 
opened the remainder of the doors, but as I had seen 
suflicient to teach me, what in England will be dis- 
credited, namely, that it is possible to have a pigsty 
without any disagreeable smell, I begged him not to 
trouble himself by doing so; and he accordingly was 
conducting me across the open square, when I met 
several men, each wheeling in a barrow a large jet- 
black dead pig, the skin of which appeared to be 
slightly mottled in circles. As they passed me there 

passed also a slight whiff of smoke; and I was on 
the point of asking a few questions on the subject, 
when I found myself within the great slaughter- 
house of the establishment, a large barn, the walls 
and roof of which were as black as soot. The inside 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


of the door, also black, was lined with iron. The 
floor was covered for several inches with burnt 
black straw, and upon it lay, here and there, a large 
black lump, of the shape of a huge hog, which it 
really was, covered over with the ashes of the straw 
that had just been used to burn his coat from his 
body. 

mf vain I looked beneath my feet and around me 
to discover the exact spots where all this murder 
had been committed; but nowhere could I discover 
a pool, slop, or the smallest vestige of blood, or any- 
thing at all resembling it. In short, the whole floor 
was nothing but a mass of dry, crisp, black, charred 
remains of burnt straw. It was certainly an odd- 
looking place; but no one could have guessed it to 
be a slaughter-house. 

Now, during the short period I had been in the 
establishment, all the pigs before me had been killed ; 
and although [had come for no other earthly pur- 
pose but to look and listen; although ever since I had 
entered the gate I had —to confess the truth — ex- 
pected to hear a squeal; — was surprised I had not 
heard one ; —and was not only ready but really anx- 
ious, with the fidelity of a shorthand-writer, to have 
inserted in my notebook in two lines of treble and 
bass the smallest quaver or dimisemiquaver that 
should reach my ears, yet, I had not heard the slight- 
est sound of discontent! However, while I was 
engrossed with these serious reflections, I heard 
some footsteps outside; a man within opened the 
door slightly, and through the aperture in trotted, 
looking a little wild, a large loose pig, whose white, 
clean, delicate skin, physically as well as morally, 
formed a striking contrast with the black ruins 
around him. 

In a few seconds he stopped;— put his snout 
down to the charred ground to smell it; did not 
seem to like it at all; —looked around him; — then, 
one after another, at the superintendent, at me, and 
the three men in blouses ; — appeared mistrustful of 
us all;—and not knowing which of us to dislike 
most, stood as if to keep us all at bay. No sooner, 
however, had he assumed this theatrical attitude 
than a man who, with his eyes fixed upon him, had 
been holding in both hands the extremity of a long 
thin-handled round wooden mallet, walked up to 
him from behind, and, striking one blow on his fore- 
head, the animal, without making the smallest noise, 
rolled over on the black charred dust senseless, and, 
excepting a slight convulsive kick of his upper hind 
leg, motionless. ‘Two assistants immediately step- 
ped forward, one with a knife in his hand, the other 
with a sort of iron frying-pan, which he put under 
the pig’s neck; his throat was then cut; not a drop 
of blood was spilled; but as soon as it had com- 
pletely ceased to flow, it was poured from the fry- 
ing-pan into a pail, where it was stirred by a st*-"- 
which caused it to remain, {yige singed by a portion 

Leaving toe Wiiite straw in a far corner, I followed 
the men who with their barrows, had come again for 
one of the black corpses lying on the ground, into a 
large, light, airy building, as high as a church, as 
clean as a dairy, and with windows and doors on all 
sides. In the centre was a beautiful fountain play- 
ing, with water-cocks all round the walls. By this 
ample supply, proceeding from two large reservoirs, 
by steam-power maintained constantly full, the flag- 
stones were kept perfectly clean, and were conse- 
quently, when I entered, as wet as a washhouse. 

As fast as the black pigs were wheeled in, they 
were by a running crane lifted up by the hind legs 
until they appeared suspended in rows. Their in- 
sides were here taken out, and carried to a set of 
large stone tables, where, by the assistance of the 
water-cocks and fountains, they were not only clean- 
ed, but became the property or perquisites of the 
cleaners. Their bodies were then scraped, until 
they became white, in which state, to the number of 
about 300 per week, they are restored at night to 
their respective proprietors in Paris. 

By the arrangements I have described, the poor 
animals, instead of being maltreated, half-frightened 
to death, and then inhumanly killed ; — instead of in- 
flicting upon all classes the sounds and demoralizing 
sight of a pig’s death; — instead of contaminating 
the air of the metropolis : — undergo the treatment I 
have described, for the knowledge of which I am 
indebted to the politeness of him who so justly ex- 
pounded to me the meaning of that golden line— 


“Personne n’a le droit de tuer un cochon en Paris !” 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1st. To enforce the law. 

2d. To invite all persons throughout the State to 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. To pay rewards to persons who, acting for 
the Society, shall secure conviction and punishment 
in such cases of furnish the Society with evidence 
to enable them to do it. 

4th. Toemploy persons to investigate, arrest and 
prosecute for the Society. 

5th. To see that animals lost or abandoned be 
properly taken care of or mercifully killed. 

6th. To introduce better methods of transporta- 
tion and butchering of animals. 

7th. To encourage improvements and inventions 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 

8th. To gather information in regard to existing 
abuses, and their remedies and the proper treatment of 
animals both in sickness and in health, and to send the 
same, if possible, into every family of the State. 

9th. ‘To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police officers, drivers, team- 
sters, butchers, farm servants, etc., who shall be 
distinguished for humanity towards animals, or for 
efforts to improve their condition and to prevent 
ervelty to them. 

By so doing, to abolish from this Commonwealth, 
cruel beating, over-loading, over-driving, over-work- 
ing, starving, or abandoning to starve, working old, 
sick, or maimed animals unfit for labor, the plucking 
of live fowls, cruel methods of butchering, shearing of 
sheep sent to market in early spring. cruel methods of 
transportation, unnecessary dissections of living ani- 
mals, and all other forms of cruelty which now are 
or may hereafter be practised in this State. 

All sums of money may be sent to, or left with 
the Secretary or Agent of the Society, or their sub- 
agents. Certificates of membership or receipts will 
be given, bearing the seal of the Society, and signed 
by the President or Treasurer, and the names of 
donors will be published in the next issue of this 
paper. 

All persons not receiving their certificates of 
membership or receipts, are requested to notify the 
President of the same. 


MEMBERSITIP. 


Active Live Members are constituted by the 
Active Annual Members aze constituted by 


Associate Life Members are constituted by 

Associate Annual Members are constituted by 

Patrons are those who yearly pay not less 


For all money, paid to canvassers for this paper, 
or sent to the Secretary, receipts will be forwarded 
with the next number of the paper. 


DOGS. 


Never cut a dog’s ears or tail. Clipped ears are 
often the cause ef deafness and abscess, by allowing 
the sand and dirt to enter, which is distressing to 
the animal. Depend upon it the Creator never in- 
tended we should take away what He provided for 
their relief and comfort. It is cruel to tie a dog 
under a wagon. If the animal is tired, he must run 
until he becomes exhausted. Take your poor dog 
in the wagon, especially in hot weather. 


+ 


Selected Story of a Dog. 


“A young man intending to drown his dog, rowed 
into the river Seine in Paris, and threw him into the 
water. The poor creature attempted to climb up 
the side of the boat, but his cruel master always 
pushed him back with the oars. In doing this, he 
himself fell into the water, and would certainly have 
drowned, had not this faithful dog instantly laid 
hold of him and kept him above water till assistance 
arrived when his life was saved.” 


‘*He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All creatures, great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He makes and loves them all.” 
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